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Yesterday and today—Asia; tomorrow—Africa. 
The ferment of nationalism and the rising de- 
mand of peoples in underdeveloped areas for 
improved living standards wait for no man. 
Americans must lose no time in understanding 
the problems of the African continent—or it 
may be too late. Will intelligent statesmanship 
get ahead of critical upheavals in Africa, or shall 
we experience there some of the disasters that 


occurred in Asia? 
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in the Making 


by Harold R. Isaacs 


AFRICA: New Crises 


GLOBAL CRISIS MEANS GLOBAL crisis, and there is unhappily no 
easy way of reducing its scope or slowing the pace of its unfold- 
ing. It was only day before yesterday that Americans grasped 
the fact of Europe’s new dependent position. It was only yes- 
terday that the new weight of Asia in our affairs began to dawn 
upon us. Today Africa presses onto the world’s crowded agenda 
—now in Egypt, Morocco and Tunisia, and before long in one 
country after another across the Sahara and southward from the 
Congo to Capetown. 

From Asia to Africa is not as far as you might think, either 
in time or space or place in our current history. The differences 
between the two continents are very great. But the similarities 
are compelling and charged with omens. Our belated discovery 
of Asia proved to be full of painful surprises. Like Asia, Africa 
holds many things undreamed of in our philosophy, and we are 
already late in becoming aware of them. 

Barely ten years ago Asia still seemed very far away and quite 
remote from serious American concerns. Yet within this single 
decade Asia has crashed in upon the American consciousness with 
almost cataclysmic effect. Events there have involved us in costly 
wars and redrawn the political and strategic maps of the globe. 
By a process of education-through-catastrophe we now generally 
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understand at least that Asian affairs have a great deal to do 
with our affairs, both at home and in the world. 

With this Asian experience so fresh in our minds it is impos- 
sible not to react with pity and terror to the frequent assurances 
that it will be “many years” before this or that African situation 
ripens into crisis or before this or that group of Africans is 
“ready” for mature political responsibility. We were getting the 
same kind of “reasonable” and “logical” assurances about Asia 
right up to the time when they were rudely contradicted by un- 
reasonable and illogical military and political events. There is 
no reason to expect Africa to conform any more obediently to 
Western notions of the proper timing and ordering of events, 
particularly where the revolt against colonialism is concerned. 

Moreover, it is not as though Africa were still an empty slate 
on which Americans have as yet written nothing significant. 
Africa commanded considerable American attention during 
World War II. In today’s newer conflicts it already occupies a 
larger place in official American thinking and action. It is heavily 
inked in on the maps of the military planners. Even now a net- 
work of American air bases is being built across northern Africa, 
and other military commitments are being undertaken elsewhere 
on the continent. American aid funds are fueling all kinds of 
strategic economic developments in ports, roads, railways, air 
links, mines and industries throughout Africa. Private American 
investment in Africa has been steadily mounting, and American 
trade with Africa has mushroomed to an annual total near $1 
billion. On the political side we are already wrestling with the 
dilemmas created by nationalist pressures against both the French 
and British and with some of the consequences of the racist ex- 
tremism of the white rulers of the Union of South Africa. 

Thus American military, economic and political action in 
Africa is now deeply involving us in African affairs. It is driving 
us into choices and decisions and associations that shape our new 
relationship to Africa and its peoples. While our policy-makers 
still talk about not crossing bridges until we get to them, we are 
actually crossing bridges without knowing it. 
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Last Stronghold 
of Empire 


THE COMPLEXITIES OF AFRICA are without number and do not 
lend themselves too readily to continental generalization. Both 
for Africans and non-Africans they are multiplied by the many 
intractable elements of African climate, geography, history, cul- 
ture and economics. Even at first glance, however, one can see 
a number of major factors in present-day African affairs. At the 
risk of some oversimplification let us list these factors in sum- 
mary form before discussing some of them in greater detail: 

1. Africa is the last stronghold of European empire. Despite 
some recent shifts in colonial outlooks, the European colonial 
powers are primarily intent upon holding on in Africa for as 
long as they can. Some new stress on the welfare of Africans is 
found in recent economic development programs drawn up for 
these colonies, but the main emphasis is still on meeting the 
needs of Europe’s economies and the requirements of Western 
military strategy—not on serving the needs of Africans. In a few 
areas, particularly in British West Africa, some concessions have 
been made to African demands for greater self-determination, 
but these have remained limited and establish no general trend 
on which Africans in other areas might base their hopes for 
the future. 

2. African dissent from European rule is steadily becoming 
more pervasive. The struggle against European empire in Africa 

1 For background material briefly summarized, see W. G. and M. S. Wool- 


bert, “Look at Africa,” Headline Series, No. 43 (New York, Foreign Policy 
Association, November 1943). 
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is historically as inevitable and inescapable as it was in Asia. It 
is already much further advanced than is commonly realized. 
In Arab North Africa and parts of British West Africa organized 
nationalist political parties are a decisive factor in local affairs. 
Elsewhere in Africa dissent from foreign rule is as yet a germi- 
nating state of mind which so far finds expression only in the 
most embryonic kind of organization. This disparity between 
the growth of tensions and the growth of organized outlets for 
African self-expression is seen by some observers as the most 
critical feature of African life today. 

3. The potential explosiveness of nationalism in African poli- 
tics is multiplied by racism. This is especially true in the Union 
of South Airica and, to a somewhat less aggravated extent, in 
British East and Central Africa, where ruling white minorities 
base their power entirely upon the maintenance of white su- 
premacy. White-supremacy nationalism is heading for a collision 
with the rising forces of black African self-assertion, and the 
clash may come sooner than most people think, especially if the 
world crisis should explode into a new world war. 

4. Because of its actual and potential political conflicts, its 
prime strategic position and its vast store of strategic raw mate- 
rials, Africa is a major arena in the world power struggle between 
the West and Russian totalitarianism. Russia’s major asset in 
Africa so far is the West’s own capacity for self-destructive be- 
havior. The Kremlin can act on the assumption that the inher- 
ent logic of the situation in Africa will work itself out on terms 
ultimately favorable to its interests. This process has been un- 
folding for some time with only negligible assistance from Com- 
munist movements as such, but there can be little doubt that 
this condition will change as African issues ripen and assume 
higher priorities in Russian political strategy. For the West the 
issue—and the dilemma—is whether Africa’s place in the anti- 
totalitarian camp will be best assured by bolstering European 
power and maintaining white supremacy, or by opening the 
road to greater self-determination and more rapid development 
for the African peoples. 
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| Effects of the War 


Africa, one of the great continental segments of the “under- 
developed” world, is the last stronghold of European empire. 
All but_a tenth of its land and all but a fifth of its estimated 
198 million people are ruled by Europeans.? The political sub- z 

divisions of Africa, including its four independent countries and - 
the colonial realms of Britain, France, Belgium, Spain and Por- c | 
tugal, are shown on the adjoining maps. With but a few minor 


2All African population figures are estimates. Figures given here are from 
official sources used by the UN. 
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shifts of power effected in more recent times, this is the patch- 
work pattern created in Africa by the wars and agreements and 
allocations of spheres of influence carried out in the closing 
years of the nineteenth century. 

The Second World War did not lead in Africa to political 
changes comparable to those that -occurred in Asia, where the 
old empires collapsed and were replaced by a whole group of 
newly emergent nations. In Africa the effects of the war were 
for the most part less visible, and where they did break surface, 
were less immediately decisive. They were more in the pattern 
that marked Asian developments after the First World War: the 
sharpening of old problems and conflicts, the stirring of new 
ideas, the germination of new popular movements, the growth 
of more determined nationalist drives, and the introduction of 
limited reforms in the various colonial administrations. 

Following the war there were widespread strikes and outbreaks 
of violence in French and British West Africa and the Belgian 
Congo, armed uprisings against the French in Algeria (May 
1945) and in Madagascar (March-April 1947), and rioting in 
Somaliland over the return of Italy. But as in the Asia of a gen- 
eration earlier, in Africa after 1945 no nationalist movement 
was as yet strong enough to win power. No new nations, but 
many new portents, took shape over the entire continent. 

The week of V-E Day in May 1945 an uprising occurred in 
the Constantine region of Algeria. Arab nationalists took Ger- 
many’s surrender as a signal for an attempt to end French rule. 
This uprising was suppressed with great slaughter by French 
planes and troops. It attracted little world attention at the time, 
although it marked the beginning of the postwar chapter in the 
long history of conflict between the French and Arab national- 
ism in North Africa. Nationalist political parties, the Istiqlal in 
Morocco and the Neo-Destour (New Constitution) in Tunisia, 
have ever since steadily increased their pressure on the French 
to yield sovereignty in these two protectorates. North African 
Arab nationalism is culturally and politically linked to the poli- 
tics of the Muslim world farther east. Abd-el Krim, leader of the 
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deteated Moroccan rebellion against France and Spain 25 years 
ago, lives in Cairo under Egyptian protection. The Arab states 
sponsored an abortive attempt to win a hearing for Morocco’s 
complaints against France at the Sixth Assembly of the United 
Nations in Paris and gave strong support to Tunisia’s subsequent 
appeal to world opinion, dramatized by strikes and demonstra- 
tions in Tunisia and an effort to bring the Tunisian issue also 
before the UN. 


Italy's Loss of Colonies 

The only formal shifts of power resulting from the war 
occurred in the disposition of Italy's African colonies. These 
decisions were affected not so much by nationalist pressures as 
by strategic considerations of the new power struggle between 
the West and Russia. These considerations dominated the pro- 
longed negotiations and UN debates, at one stage of which 
Russia proposed itself as administering power for a trusteeship 
in Libya. In the end, Libya, an economically backward but 
strategically important country on the North African coast, was 
granted its independence, which was formally proclaimed on 
December 24, 1951. The paramountcy of British influence in 
Cyrenaica and Tripolitania, and of French influence in the 
Fezzan, were assured in the new state. These arrangements, 
coupled with Libya’s extreme economic backwardness.and pov- 
erty, lent an air of unreality to its new political status. 

Over Somali protests and to the shocked dismay of anti- 
colonialists in and out of Africa, the former colony of Italian 
Somaliland was restored to Italian rule in the form of a ten-year 
trusteeship, terminating in 1960 with a grant of independence. 
Eritrea, it was agreed, would be federated with Ethiopia under 
a separate constitution to be approved by the UN by August 15, 
1952, remaining meanwhile under British administration. Ethio- 
pia, conquered by Italy in 1936, resumed its independent status 
at the end of the war. 

The other formal change resulting from the war was the re- 
placement of the old League of Nations mandates by the UN 
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trusteeship system. Ihe essential status of the affected territories 
was not changed. They remained colonial areas under a degree 
of international supervision, now exercised by the Trusteeship 
Council of the UN and involving a system of reporting and 
scrutiny designed to be somewhat more effective under the UN 
Charter than it had been under the League Covenant. In Africa 
this change affected the British and French segments of the Cam- 
eroons and Togoland, British-administered Tanganyika, Belgian 
Ruanda-Urundi, and South-West Africa, mandated to the Union 
of South Africa. 

All but the last were voluntarily placed by the Western powers 
under the new trusteeship system. The Union of South Africa, 
defying both repeated requests of the UN and a decision of the 
International Court at The Hague, has declined to submit a 
trust agreement for South-West Africa and has refused to con- 
tinue the reports to an international body required under the 
mandate. It has instead virtually annexed the territory to the 
Union and applied there most of the Union’s racist policies. 
A recent election staged in South-West Africa involved only 
26,000 white voters (including many Germans and former Nazi 
sympathizers) and totally excluded the 300,000 Africans. The 
Herreros, one of the principal tribes of the country, have kept 
the issue alive by repeated appeals to the UN, which in turn has 
exerted persistent pressure on the Union of South Africa, so far 
without decisive results. 

Another issue affecting the UN trust territories is the demand 
of the Ewe tribe for unification. By the arbitrary creation of 
foreign-made frontiers, this tribe, living on the west coast of 
Africa, found itself divided among the three territories of French 
and British Togoland and the Gold Coast. Here, as in many 
other parts of Africa, boundaries were drawn without regard 
to ethnic realities. The insistence of the Ewes on their desire to 
regain some administratve and geographical coherence raises an 
issue with many counterparts elsewhere in Africa. 

Still another issue is the demand advanced by some UN mem- 
bers that the colonial powers be obliged to report on political 
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and other matters not only in the trust territories but in all the 
non-self-governing colonies. The colonial powers have so far 
successfully resisted this demand. 

Colonial problems have played a large part in UN delibera- 
tions ever since the new international organization was founded, 
and they all but dominated the Sixth Assembly, which ended in 
Paris in February 1952, producing divisions that cut across the 
lines of the larger East-West conflict. France “walked out” of a 
hearing involving Morocco’s complaints against its rule. The 
Union of South Africa “walked out” in dudgeon over the As- 
sembly’s persistence in pressing the issue of South-West Africa. 

The airing of these problems in the UN underlines a new 
postwar fact: colonial problems and peoples have been raised to 
a level of much higher visibility and have been placed under 
sharp public scrutiny on an international scale, often to the 
highly resentful embarrassment of the Western powers concerned. 
The UN structure is still weak, but it imposes a new accounta- 
bility on the colonial powers which they cannot easily ignore. 
The UN’s committees now include representatives of many na- 
tions newly emerged from colonial status and acutely conscious 
of surviving colonial relationships. Their interventions go be- 
yond mere politics, as shown by India’s indictment of the Union 
of South Africa for its heavy-handed discrimination against the 
Indian minority in the Union. The colonial powers had the old 
League of Nations much to themselves. In the UN their primacy 
is challenged by many of their own former subjects and depend- 
ents, a fact reflected in UN economic and social, as well as 
political, activities. The UN is still not so much an agency for 
change as it is an arena of conflict, but in this arena colonialism 
is increasingly on the defensive. 


Postwar Economic Development 

Because of the shrinkage of empire elsewhere, of the acute 
pressure on Europe’s own economies, and of the steadily rising 
strategic and economic importance of Africa, the African colonies 
have become more precious than ever in the eyes of the colonial 
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powers. They are driven to try to maintain and increase the 
African contribution to their own economic existence, even if 
this requires large new investments they cannot easily make. 

All the major colonial powers have announced plans for eco- 
nomic development in Africa on a large scale during the next 
ten years. Their estimated projected investment totals $7 billion 
for this period. A recent report issued by the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation claimed that some $5 billion 
have already gone into Africa. UN economists have found it 
difficult, however, to sort out projected shadow from allocated 
substance in figures currently available. 

The development schemes of the Western powers all lay 
heavy stress on projects designed to improve the economic status 
of the Africans. There are a number of projects for agricultural, 
educational, health and industrial development aimed at ex- 
panding the internal African market. Some of these are actually 
under way now. But according to the UN’s Review of Economic 
Conditions in Africa for 1950, the greater part of current Euro- 
pean economic effort in Africa is still concentrated on increasing 
production of raw materials and food for export, improving trans- 
port and communications, and extending the mining and agri- 
cultural enterprises which serve the export market. 

This emphasis on primary exports rather than on internal de- 
velopment is characteristic-of all colonial economy and is es- 
pecially marked in Africa. In 17 African countries, more than 
70 per cent of the total export production is confined to one, 
two or three commodities. These have generally been agricul- 
tural products (sugar, cacao, cotton, palm oil, sisal), while key 
minerals—relatively small in quantity but enormously high in 
value, in strategic importance and in proportion of world pro- 
duction— have been steadily assuming a greater weight in the ex- 
port picture. By 1949 African exports had increased by 23 per 
cent in quantity over 1937. Africa was shipping raw materials to 
Europe at the rate of $2.5 billion a year and to the United States 
at the rate of more than $500 million a year. 

Many of these raw materials are vital to Western economy and 
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to the Western military machine. Africa produces one-filth of 
the world’s copper and tin (Congo, Northern Rhodesia, Ni- 
geria) ; nearly one-fourth of its manganese (Gold Coast, Union 
of South Africa) ; more than one-half of its gold (Union of South 
Africa, Congo, British West Africa) ; palm oil, 70 per cent (Ni- 
geria, Congo) ; sisal, 75 per cent (British East and Portuguese 
Africa) ; cobalt, 80 per cent (Congo, Northern Rhodesia, Mo- 
rocco) ; industrial diamonds, 98 per cent (Union of South Africa, 
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Congo) ; columbium, 99 per cent (Nigeria) ; pyrethrum, 100 per 
cent (British East Africa). Uranium is supplied in major quanti- 
ties by the Congo and will also be provided by South Africa, 
where it is to be processed as a by-product of the gold mines. 


Serving European, Not African, Needs 

The effort to step up this production and speed its movement 
has been greatly spurred by the rearmament needs of the Western 
world. As a result, the accent on African welfare has been sub- 
stantially reduced. The UN Review, mentioned above, pointed 
out that while development of transport and communications 
would have a significant long-range effect on African economy, 
it is currently having “only a relatively slight effect in generat- 
ing secondary income.” The only exception to this is the Union 
of South Africa, whose high degree of industrialization produces 
secondary income locally, although mainly for Europeans and 
not for Africans. The UN Review found that “the greater part 
of recent investment in intertropical Africa has been directed 
toward increasing export production” and that this “may lead 
to a very one-sided development unless additional investment is 
applied to the fruitful exploitation of resources for internal 
needs.” The current trend, it added, has even adversely affected 
the Africans’ productivity for their own subsistence by diverting 
more of their labor force to production for export. “Further 
expansion of export production,” it warned, “may be expected 
to accentuate certain of these tendencies toward decline in pro- 
ductive power for internal needs unless they are offset by a simul- 


taneous development of production for internal consumption.” 


This means that although some efforts are being made to raise 
the economic status of Africans, the main trend in European 
economic activity in Africa is toward further improvement of the 
economic status of Europeans. This means a widening, instead 
of a narrowing, of the wide economic gap between European and 
African—a gap which represents the essence of the explosive situa- 


_tion in Africa. A recent world survey by the UN placed the 


annual per capita income of Africans at $75, compared to $50 in 
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PER CAPITA INCOME IN KENYA AND 
N. AND S. RHODESIA 


$560-840 


$14-28 


— 


AFRICANS EUROPEANS 


EACH COIN REPRESENTS ANNUAL INCOME OF $20 


Asia, $380 in Europe, and $1,100 in North America. But even 
the figure of $75 is deceptively high, for it represents the income 
of both Europeans and Africans. The reality is more accurately 
reflected by official figures, which show, for example, that the per 
capita income of Africans in the Rhodesias and Kenya ranges 
between $14 and $28, as compared to $560 to $840 for non- 
Africans. In the Belgian Congo, Africans, comprising 97 per cent 
of the population, received in 1950 less than 25 per cent of the 
estimated national income of 32.5 billion Belgian francs. 

These striking disparities in income constitute the hard kernel 
of the African economic problem. The European colonial pow- 
ers, whatever their expressed good intentions, have not yet made 
a serious effort to come to terms with it, for to do so would in- 
volve a commitment to transform the whole colonial economic 
and political structure of Africa. In the nature of things, the 
impetus for such changes will come not from the Europeans but 
from the Africans. 
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Rising African 
Dissent 


AFRICA IS SUBJECT to the same historic process of change which 
toppled Europe’s empires in Asia. The growth of nationalist 
drives is as inevitable among Africans as it was among Asians. 
Indeed, the African chapter of this history has already begun 
and is much further advanced than is commonly realized. It is 
true that Africans are generally still behind most of the Asians 
in the degree and intensity of new political development. But 
they are moving toward the same goals, however dimly seen. The 
challenge to European empire is the inescapable next step in 
African life. It has in some degree dominated African politics 
since the end of World War II. Its greater portents are visible. 
Its accumulating pressures lie just below the surface. Any power, 
policy or force in Africa which opposes or ignores this prospect 
is doomed in advance. 

These categoric assessments of the outlook in Africa are quali- 
fied by varying judgments of the tempo of approaching events. 
There is little argument, except among the most myopic colonial- 
ists and proponents of white supremacy, as to the direction in 
which events are moving. Some observers, however, take an op- 
timistic view of the goodwill and good intentions of the colonial 
powers. They think reform will keep pace with the pressures and 
believe that there will be a space of time, measurable perhaps in 
decades, in which these issues can and will be more or less satis- 
factorily and peacefully resolved. This view is disputed by the 
many politically minded Africans and by thoughtful foreign ob- 
servers and students of African affairs who fear the colonial pow- 
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ers will not yield the essential attributes of power in Africa until 
they are forced to do so. They believe these tensions will explode 
sooner rather than later, especially if the world power struggle 
explodes into another major war. 


Are Africans “Ready”? 


Much is heard in this connection about the “unreadiness” of 
Africans for self-government. Those who think self-government 
lies far in the future cite the fragmentation and great cultural 
diversity of Africa, its retarded social and economic development, 
and the whole formidable array of natural and man-made ob- 
stacles to its further more fruitful development. These arguments 
are sometimes offered only to justify the prolonged, if not in- 
definite, extension of European rule. But even when heavily 
discounted for such special pleading, they have considerable 
force. The trouble is that they are largely irrelevant. 

The time dimension in contemporary world politics has very 
little to do with abstract notions of maturity or immaturity, or 
of what is reasonable or unreasonable. There are often many 
sound reasons why certain things should not happen; yet they 
happen all the same, and usually with painful consequences. It 
was only yesterday that Europeans, and not a few Americans, 
were arguing about “immaturity” in Asia. Yet, as events soon 
showed, people seemed to be “mature” enough to rule themselves 
as soon as they were strong enough to displace other would-be 
rulers or as soon as their rulers become too weak to maintain 
themselves in power. It would have perhaps been more “reason- 
able” had the colonial rulers prepared their subjects for rounded 
growth and self-rule a long time ago. Unfortunately, they did 
not do so. Now they are overtaken by all the “unreasonable” 
consequences of their own acts, and their new avowals of good 
intentions come somewhat late, sounding unavoidably hollow to 
their subjects. 

The march of events has brought on the decline and collapse 
of Western colonial power while the subject peoples are still 
economically underdeveloped and the world is still woefully un- 
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prepared to receive them on a basis of greater mutuality. This 


is an unhappy and unreasonable paradox. It creates problems. 


But it is the fact. It is an uncomfortable and difficult fact for the 
Western powers. It is even more difficult for the Asians and 
Africans. They not only face the staggering tasks of coming 
abreast of the modern world; they also have to try to do it by 
becoming nations in a world that has outgrown nationhood. 
The effort to regain human dignity is confused with the achieve- 
ment of national sovereignty in an age when such sovereignty 
has become obsolete and largely useless as an instrument of 
progress. Hence the Africans and Asians are forced, in an in- 
hospitable world, to try to telescope many stages of political and 
economic development in a short period of time. This goes on 
with a great grinding and tearing. The result is an overwhelm. 
ing tangle of problems and frustrations. But again, it is the fact 
before us, and it cannot be wished away by pious reasoning. 

The nub of the matter is that despite all disabilities and dith- 
culties, Africans are moving toward rejection of the status im- 
posed upon them by the colonial system. Indeed, it is a critical 
feature of the African situation that political and social tensions 
are developing more rapidly than African political organizations. 
Some observers regard this as the most ominous aspect of the 
situation. They fear that breaking-points may be reached with 
unexpected suddenness and, in some regions, amid incalculable 
anarchy and violence. To find the way in which Africans and 
an enlightened West can join hands to avert this grim prospect 
has become one of the most pressing needs of our time. 
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States of Mind 


IN AFRICA, AS ANYWHERE else, there is not a state of mind; there 
are states of mind. These are always elusive, more so in Africa 
than elsewhere because the white man has dug se deep a gull 
between himself and the African and because so little effort is 
being made to find out what Africans, in their various groups or 
segments, are thinking and feeling. 

But even without going to Africa, one can read what Africans 
have written, explore the insights and judgments of the growing 
number of Africans now working and studying in this country, 
check the impressions of Americans and Europeans who have de- 
voted themselves to prolonged study of African affairs. From this 
available material—and we here largely leave Arab North Africa 
aside and deal with Africa south of the Sahara—one can only 
surmise the extent to which the attitudes of the educated African 
reflect the moods of the people from whom he springs. If the 
Asian experience is any criterion, the educated individual is 
olten in some respects far ahead of his people and in some re- 
spects lar behind them. In any case he is the weather vane ol 
‘olonial politics. 

Certain facts are plainly visible. Since the end of the Second 
World War more and more Africans have been aroused to a new 
sense of their problems, their needs, and the effort to better their 
lot. The war itself directly affected the lives of tens of thousands 
ol Africans who fought in European armies on African, Euro- 
pean and Asian battlefields. These men, like a similar group of 
Asians a generation earlier, returned to their homelands with 
widened horizons and fresh notions about their own future. 
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A whole new set of ideas, aspirations and expectations was 
set in motion among the small but important segment of edu- 
cated Africans by the eloquent promises of wartime Allied propa- 
ganda, especially the Atlantic Charter. These ideas were directly 
or indirectly absorbed to an unmeasurable extent by the “un- 
educated”—or traditionally educated—African as well. Postwar 
disillusionment has sharpened their awareness of the world they 
live in; it has started them on a more realistic process of self- 
education about their place in the world and their chances of 
improving it. “We know now,” said one African in what may 
be a typical comment, “that we shall advance not on the basis 
of the Europeans’ readiness to concede to us, but on the basis 
of our own capacity to grow strong enough to know what we 


want and to take it.” 


Mistrust of Whites 

Basic in this whole picture is the African’s attitude toward the 
Europeans. His feeling is rooted in his whole experience, going 
back generations to the brutalities of the slave-trading era, the 
later wars of colonial conquest and penetrations, the succeeding 
years of European consolidation at African expense. This pattern 
has varied widely in different places, but it has included @e fre- 
quent pre-empting of the African’s lands; the crowding of masses 
of Africans in some areas into hopelessly inadequate “reserves”; 
the weakening or breakup of his tribal life and its replacement, 
in many instances, by the most degraded kind of industrial ex- 
ploitation and urban existence, as in the Union of South Africa. 

The Africans’ need to become part of the modern world places 
an inescapable burden of change on the African. Some anthro- 
pologists tend to idealize the tribal life from which the African 
is being wrenched. Yet the fact seems to be that the traditional 
tribal life can no longer adequately serve the African’s needs. He 
must find his way to some new and broader coherence if he is to 
thrive in the future. Until he does, he must carry with him not 
only the burdens imposed by the white man’s rule, but those im- 
posed by his own past. ~ 
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One common result of the African’s experience is that he often 
does not trust the white man, even the one who comes with 
' benevolent purpose, and generally does not believe the white man 
even when the white man tells the truth. In one degree or an- 
other, this inherent mistrust overshadows almost all aspects of 
Western-African relationships. It dominates practically every- 
thing one learns of African outlooks. A rather telling example of 
this cropped up during a discussion among some African stu- 
dents at an American university. The talk of nationalism and 
world politics led inevitably to the subject of national freedom 
inside the Russian orbit. ‘““We know how much freedom we have 
under European rule,” one of the students said. “We know 
nothing about countries under Russian influence. 1 cannot com- 
pare the known with the unknown.”” An American present pro- 
tested that the national status of countries like Poland and Ru- 
mania and Czechoslovakia under Russian control could hardly 
be described as “unknown.” The African students remained 
politely unconvinced. “We know only what you Americans or 
Europeans say about these things,” one of them shrugged. ‘As 
far as we’re concerned, they’re still unknown.” 

Asked to comment on this, another, older African said: “Could 
it be that Americans feel more for their white brothers under the 
domination of Russian whites than they do for black Africans 
under the domination of Western European whites? You know it 
is so easy for the Africans to think that this is the case.” 


New Concepts 

There are great variations in people and circumstances and 
pace of development from one African region to the next, but 
the broad picture that emerges is one of growing and generalized 
discontent and an insistent groping for a new kind of self-asser- 
tion, a deep desire to recover the dignity the African has lost 
under European rule. “We are acquiring new concepts of our- 
selves and of our rulers,” a West African said. “Out of these new 
ideas, changes will be coming.” 

One such new idea has to do with the word “native.” It is 
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seemingly a simple word, and its meaning plain. But the Euro- 
pean’s use of the word in referring to Africans has weighted it 
with the whole burden of the white man’s assumed superiority. 
Like the word “Asiatic” in southern Asia, it has become the 
verbal symbol of the gulf separating the races. It expresses the 
white man’s racism and suggests the enforced inferiority imposed 
upon his subjects. In this sense it has even been incorporated 
into the English language. The Oxford dictionary says that a 
native, among other things, is a “member of a non-European or 
uncivilized race.” The word has aroused so much feeling that 
the British in some places have officially stopped using it. 

The changing concepts of Africans have led to an increasingly 
critical view of Christianity. There are said to be as many as 
20 million African Christians—many more, at any rate, than in 
all areas of Asia combined. By far the greatest portion of existing 
educational facilities for Africans in Africa is maintained by 
mission effort. Not a few notable missionaries have tried to live 
and function in Africa in a manner consistant with their beliefs. 
But the African Christian, to a growing degree, has become aware 
of the wide gulf between Christian profession and Christian be- 
havior as generally exemplified by the European both in Africa 
and in his own homeland. Younger Africans, especially, have be- 
gun to reject European rationalizations for this gulf. A standing 
joke among them is to offer to go as missionaries to convert 
Europe's savages to Christianity. 

The rising mood of self-assertion among Africans is reflected 
in the frequent rejection of European control of African churches, 
or in abandonment of Christianity altogether. In Nigeria a new 
religious movement has spread widely, borrowing some features 
of Christianity but combining them with much older African 
beliefs. Some young Africans rebound all the way back to an- 
cestral religions; others move toward their own varieties of ag- 
nosticism. A sign of the times among young men in Kenya is the 
dropping of baptismal Christian given names. 

In the rural hinterlands similar moods are often more ob- 
scurely expressed. In Uganda in British East Africa a returning 
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East African was recently struck by the widespread revival among 
his people of the ancient ceremony of the blood oath. “It is a 
strong thing, the blood oath,” he explained. “It imposes on a 
man ties of brotherhood with another man that are far stronger 
even than family ties. Men in my country are reaching out to 
each other in this way. They had no specific purpose in mind, 
and I came to realize it was a way of beginning to come together 
to take some kind of a stand. I found among my people even in 
the remote villages a feeling that was an old feeling, yet a new 
feeling. It was that they were being treated like animals and that 
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the white man would never treat them in any other way. Even 
old folks were repeating the phrase which some said had come 
up from South Africa: ‘Don’t kill the white man; just hate him, 
for he will never change his ways.’ ”’ 


Race Feeling 

In colonial Africa the superiority of the white man and the 
inferiority of the black man is automatically assumed at virtually 
every point of contact between the two. This fact, with all its 
variants and complexities, dominates all European-African rela- 
tionships. In a setting of rising tension and conflict the primary 
emotion it induces in the black man is hostility, and in the white 
man it is fear. 

The intensity and consciousness of these emotions vary on a 
wide scale. The color bar stands at different heights in different 
parts of Africa, ranging from implicit attitudes in some regions 
to highly explicit legal barriers in others. It is made to appear 
less obtrusive in French and Portuguese Africa. In British Africa 
the intensity varies in relation to the size and character of the 
white population. In some areas, such as the Gold Coast and 
Nigeria, where there are only small groups of white officials and 
residents, although segregation is practiced, the relationship be- 
tween the races is much less emotionally charged. In other areas, 
which have large white settled minorities—in Kenya and South- 
ern Rhodesia but most of all in the Union of South Africa—the 
fear of the African majority has assumed almost psychotic pro- 
portions. There the maintenance of white supremacy is the para- 
mount aim, and in Rhodesia and the Union it is aggressively 
enforced by the white man’s laws. 

In these areas it is the white man who puts his relationship 
with the African on a straight racist footing, and the African must 
inevitably react on the same terms, for he has small chance to do 
otherwise. The extent and depth of African feeling can scarcely 
be measured by examining the few organized outlets for self- 
expression which he is allowed. It must be appraised in terms 
of the whole complex of attitudes and circumstances which lie 
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behind the increasingly frequent eruptions of criminal violence, 
particularly in the Union of South Africa. 

The educated African is still unwilling, however, to be trapped 
into a counterracism of his own. He seeks other than racist terms 
to describe his feeling about the white man. ‘What we feel is 
antagonism and mistrust, even of those who wish us well,” an 
East African said. “This is something we grow up with from 
childhood. It has always been with us, and it is now part of our 
political awakening. Hatred? Yes, but only of the kind of thing 
we hear is going on in South Africa. If such things were at- 
tempted against my people in Kenya, we would fight back. In 
general, I’d say the ordinary African’s feeling toward Europeans 
in Kenya is chiefly one of fear, plus resentment, plus mistrust of 
any European, no matter who or what he is.” 
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Political Patterns 


Over Most oF AFrica, Africans are only just beginning to trans 
late their dissent from European rule into the language and ac- 
tivity of politics. 

In the Muslim countries of North Africa, nationalist pressure 
against European rulers has a long history and is today quite 
strong and aggressive. From Spanish and French Morocco in the 
west, to Egypt in the east, these countries, in which 12 per cent 
of Africa’s population lives, are linked ethnically, culturally and 
politically to the rest of the Muslim world. Their peoples are 
Berber and Arab; their religion is Islam. They are divided from 
the rest of Africa by the vastness of the Sahara Desert. 

For our purposes here it is chiefly important to note that events 
and movements in the north exert a radiating influence south- 
ward and contribute, however intangibly, to the growth of 
nationalist moods and activities elsewhere in Africa. Pressure 
against the French in Morocco and Tunisia is unfailingly re- 
flected in French West and Equatorial Africa. Pressure against 
the British in Egypt had direct effects on the neighboring coun- 
try of Sudan, where the issue of “joint” British and Egyptian rule 
has raised the prospect of Sudanese independence, and indirect 
effects elsewhere in British Africa. The African continent is by 
no means a: coherent whole, but it has enough of a common 
nervous system so that shocks at any one point are communicated 
to others far away, especially when there are large masses of peo- 
ple highly sensitized to the emotional biases of nationalism. 

In Africa south of the Sahara current moods still far outrun 
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actual political organization. The present scale ranges from a 
relatively high degree of organized political activity and govern- 
mental representation of Africans in the British colonies of the 
Gold Coast and Nigeria to virtually no organization or voice in 
government in the Belgian Congo and in the less known Portu- 
guese colonies. These patterns are largely shaped by the context 
of the differing European colonial policies and practices. 


TOTAL POPULATION: 25,500,000 
EACH FIGURE REPRESENTS 2MiILLION 


tagawo 


Belgian Congo: Paternalism 

The Congo system has shifted from the unrelieved harshness 
and brutality of an earlier day to a pervasive and somewhat 
more efficient paternalism. The official policy of the Congo ad- 
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ministration is summed up, the Belgians say, in the slogan of a 
former governor-general: ““To dominate in order to serve.” The 
Belgians point with pride to their welfare services and their quota 
system in the recruitment of labor. Education, left almost en- 
tirely in the hands of the Catholic missions, is highly restricted. 
It has only recently been somewhat expanded, but merely to sup- 
ply certain low-level skills for Belgian enterprise. Some trade 
unions are allowed to exist but are under rigid official control. 

The Congo government is strictly a colonial administration 
without representative institutions of any kind. The governor- 
general has an advisory council to which, according to recent 
statements, ‘‘a few natives” have been appointed. But no demo- 
cratic structure, even in embryo, exists or seems to be seriously 
contemplated. In an interview published in the New York 
Herald Tribune on November 25, 1951 the acting governor-gen- 
eral of the Congo said that some kind of electoral system provid- 
ing “mixed black and white representative government” might 
come “in perhaps 20 to 30 years” and the Congo self-government 
might follow “in something less than 100 years.” 

By dominating in order to serve, the Belgians say, they have 
maintained in the Congo a serenity unmatched anywhere in 
Africa. It should be noted, however, that at Luluabourg in 1944 
a wisp of a rumor that American Negro troops had arrived in the 
Congo was enough to touch off a violent outbreak among African 
troops, who killed about 20 Europeans before being subdued. 
Other clashes occurred in 1945 at Matadi and Leopoldville. In 
1945 and 1946 there were strikes among railway workers, accom- 
panied by considerable violence. These episodes suggest the 
existence of acute tensions far closer to the surface. than Belgian 
colonial officialdom either realizes or will acknowledge. 


French Africa: “Assimilation” 
French colonial policy is based on the idea of “assimilating” 
a colonial elite to French culture and orienting colonial politics 


toward France. 
This policy has been something less than successful in North 
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Africa where the Muslim culture of the Arabs is too well inte- 
grated and too resistant. Algeria, because of its large French 
population, has been made a political unit of France, a départe- 
ment, with 30 seats in the French National Assembly at Paris. 
But as the Constantine revolt of 1945 indicated, it can hardly be 
said that the Arab population of Algeria has been assimilated by 
France or insulated from the strong influence of Arab national- 
ism in neighboring Morocco and Tunisia. These two countries 
are classed as protectorates, and since 1945 France has tried to 
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satisfy them with the role of “associated states” in the French 
Union. This attempt also has fallen short: of accomplishment, 
since the French have so far been unwilling to give the Moroc 
cans and Tunisians a reasonable autonomy, much less the po 
litical independence which they really want. 

The policy of assimilation has achieved a greater degree ol 
success in the colonies of West and Equatorial Africa, particularly 
in Senegal. Individuals who broke from the isolated and frag- 
mented tribes to adopt Western ways could, to a certain extent, 
be absorbed into the places the French created for them. This 
elite has made its way to positions in the civil service, in business, 
in education and in military life. The latter has been particu- 
larly important, since the French have always used their African 
colonies as a major source of supplementary military manpower. 
Members of this elite have also been provided with some outlet 
in political life, in local administration and assemblies, but 
mainly through the attraction of representation in the French 
National Assembly at Paris. 

Under the French colonial system the ultimate reward for a 
small number of individuals is French citizenship, and for a 
whole people, membership in the Freach Union. The French 
Union is designed primarily as a mechanism to keep sovereign 
power as far as possible in French hands. For French Africa, 
apart from Algeria, it provides 39 seats assigned in the 544-seat 
National Assembly to the 40 million people in the African terri- 
tories. These representatives are chosen by electorates which are 
broad in theory but quite restricted in practice. The coloniai 
elite functioning in this system tends to divide itself into African 
counterparts of the major French parties, providing supporters 
for all the groupings, from the Gaullists to the Communists. 

But the process of making “Frenchmen” out of Africans has 
its limits, both in the minds of Frenchmen and of Africans. The 
French like to think of themselves as rather easy-going colonial- 
ists. They insist more than most other colonial rulers on their 
role as “civilizers” and stress the moderateness of their racial 
attitudes and practices. Yet it is a striking fact that the French 
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have aroused more violent hatred among their colonial subjects 
than perhaps any other colonial ruling group. This may be due 
in part to the fact that Frenchmen in the colonies do not often 
resemble the tolerant and brotherly civilizers they are supposed 
to be. It may also have to do with the ambivalent quality of 
France as the home of Europe’s greatest libertarian tradition and 
France as the master of a colonial empire. Often the most violent 
rebels against French colonial rule are the most intense admirers 
of France and its traditions. 
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The French hope is that the African elite will be satisfied with 
small crumbs of position and prestige and, for the sake of these 
advantages, will help France keep the great mass of nonelite 
Africans content with their lot. But there is evidence that even 
the most Gallicized African begins sooner or later to realize that 
no matter how “French” he becomes, he is still Alrican and that 
his lite is bound up not with France but with the fate of his own 
people. The demand for greater local power and self-determina- 
tion is already a factor in French African politics, and when it 
moves on to the demand for full equality of status, the ultimate 
test of French “assimilationism” will be at hand. 


British Africa: Self-Government for Whom? 


The British pattern in Africa is more varied, more flexible, 
and far more complicated. It embraces at once the most progres- 
sive and the most backward colonialist outlooks in African affairs. 
The way it works out will probably be decisive for the rest of 
colonial Africa. | 

This British pattern is a patchwork of conflicting interests and 
purposes involving Britain and its policies and interests, the 
African peoples in the various colonies and territories, the white 
and Asian minorities in certain of these areas, and the Union of 
South Africa, a sovereign member of the Commonwealth. 

Britain’s avowed policy is to transform its colonies, at a suit- 
ably gradual pace, into self-governing segments of the Common- 
wealth. This policy reflects, in part at least, a British awareness 
that the old methods of empire are obsolete and that the shift 
from the old colonial structure to the more flexible system of the 
Commonwealth is not only the best, but the necessary, way of 
maintaining Britain’s world position. To this extent, the policy 
has behind it in London a seriousness of purpose and self-inter- 
est that is often underestimated by some of Britain’s more im- 
patient colonial subjects. 

In practice, however, the application of this policy is often 
hampered by inertia, especially in a permanent colonial service 
which was not especially designed to serve as an agency of social 
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change. There is usually also a marked difference of opinion be- 
tween the British and the dependent peoples as to the manner 
and, above all, the tempo of the necessary changes. The result, 
often, is a process in which the British yield slowly to pressure 
by giving up bits of legislative power and ultimately, when the 
pressure grows strong enough, draw the emerging new regimes 
into the Commonwealth system. This was, in a broad sense, the 
course of events which finally brought India, Pakistan and Ceylon 
into the Commonwealth as independent nations. This procedure 
is often, with good cause, unsatisfactory to the peoples concerned, 
but compared to that of other colonial powers it sometimes looks 
remarkably progressive. 

In Africa the pattern is profoundly complicated by the fact 
that while some British colonies have remained homogeneously 
African, in others there are sizeable minorities of white settlers 
intent upon maintaining their primacy in the midst of huge 
African majorities. In the homogeneous colonies the slow process 
of reform-pressure-retorm has been moving ponderously toward 
self-government for Africans. In the colonies with white minori- 
ties it is the whites who press for self-government for themselves 
so that they, like the independent white rulers of the Union of 
South Africa, may deny it to the Africans. This deeply rooted 
conflict of interest dominates the whole present course of events 
in British Africa. 


West African Reforms 

The major steps toward African self-government have been 
taken in the west coast colonies—the Gold Coast, Nigeria and the 
smaller units of Sierra Leone and Gambia. In each of these 
colonies new constitutions have been or are being put into effect. 
These constitutions have features unsatisfactory to many Afri- 
cans. They do not yet give Africans full power to rule themselves. 
But under them Africans have more of a voice in their own affairs 
than anywhere else in colonial Africa. 

‘In the Gold Coast, whose population is 4 million, a new con- 
stitution was promulgated in 1946 which offered too little change 
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to satisfy the Africans. Local discontent, tanned by severe eco- 
nomic problems, came to a head in a series of boycotts and 
strikes at Accra early in 1948. The nationalist movement grew 
swiltly with the slogan, “Self-government now!” The more mod- 
erate party, the United Gold Coast Convention, was quickly out- 
distanced by its more aggressive offshoot, the Convention People’s 
party, whose leader, Kwame Nkrumah, was jailed for sedition at 
the end of 1949. 

Following a study by an all-African commission, headed by 
Justice J. H. Coussey of the Gold Coast Supreme Court, a new 
constitution was drafted. It was proclaimed on January 1, 1951, 
and elections were held under its terms the following month, 
after a remarkable educational campaign in which Britons and 
Africans cooperated not only to spur people to vote but to make 
their votes meaningful. Nkrumah’s party won an overwhelming 
majority, and Nkrumah was released from prison to become the 
“leader of government business” in the new regime. This was 
not yet a self-governing African regime. Ultimate power still re- 
sided in the British governor; foreign affairs, justice, finance and 
defense were still reserved. But in other spheres Africans took 
over full ministerial responsibility, holding eight of the eleven 
posts on the executive council. The legislative council has 75 
elected African members out of a total of 84. 

With an estimated population of 24 million, Nigeria is the 
largest colony still in the British Empire. It is not only much 
larger and more populous than the Gold Coast; it is also more 
divided. Its northern and southern regions have different politi- 
cal, social and economic settings. The north, mainly Muslim, is 
ruled by emirs set up by the British; in the south the Africans are 
tribally and regionally divided. In the absence, so far, of an 
effective political consensus within the country, the political and 
nationalist movement is weaker, and the latest British constitu- 
tional reforms are correspondingly more limited. 

The new constitution, which went into effect on January |, 
1952, provides for three separate regional assemblies and councils, 
a plan which some Nigerians oppose because they believe it will 
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accentuate the country’s divisions and make ultimate unification 
harder to achieve. There is to be a central legislative council, in 
which the Muslim north will be assured half the seats, while the 
remainder will be contested in elections. The principal parties 
are the National Council for Nigeria and the Cameroons—led by 
the American-educated Nnamdi Azikiwe—dominant among the 
Ibo tribe of the east, and the Action Group, party of the Yoruba 
tribe in the west. This central body, however, will have an 
African majority (136 out of 148), as will the central executive 
council (12 out of 18). But unlike their counterparts in the 
Gold Coast, the African members of the executive council will 
not have administrative ministerial responsibility. To a much 
greater degree, therefore, actual as well as nominal power will re- 
main in the hands of British officials. 

These are limited first steps toward self-government, still a 
long way from independence, and still farther away from the 
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West African Federation of which some more farsighted Africans 
now dream. Even these changes, however, have proved possible 
primarily because these West African colonies have not attracted 
permanent communities of white settlers. In British West Africa 
there are about 30,000,000 Africans and about 10,000 Europeans. 
The latter form a small white enclave. They have jobs, as officials 
and businessmen, but are not permanently established in the 
country. The press is African, local officialdom is largely African, 
and the color bar is less noticeable and without legal character. 
Matters are quite different in British East and Central Africa, 
where there are large white minorities which have concentrated 
local power in their hands. These minorities fear the acquisition 
of democratic rights by the African majorities because it would 
destroy the system of white supremacy on which they depend. 


“Self-Government”: For Whites Only 

British East and Central Africa extend from the colony of 
Kenya and the protectorate of Uganda, down through the trust 
territory of Tanganyika, the adjoining protectorates of Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, the self-governing colony of Southern 


- Rhodesia, the High Commission territories of Bechuanaland and 


Swaziland, bordering the Union of South Africa, and Basutoland, 
which is enclosed within the Union’s boundaries. These areas 
have a total African population of about 22,000,000 and more 
than 200,000 white Europeans. 

The white minorities are grouped in the richest and most im- 
portant of these lands: 30,000 among 5,000,000 Africans in Kenya, 
40,000 among 2,000,000 in Northern Rhodesia, and 140,000 
among 2,000,000 Africans in Southern Rhodesia. The dominant 
whites are the settlers who took over vast upland tracts from the 
Africans, pioneered great farming estates, opened mining and 
other business enterprises, acquired varying degrees of political 


power within the British colonial framework, and consider them- 


selves primarily Kenyans and Rhodesians entrenched forever in 
lands they have made their own. In East Africa there is a third 
element—some 100,000 Indians—brought over originally as in- 
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dentured or contract labor and now an important segment of the 
trading and business community, a distinct layer wedged in be- 
tween the Europeans and Africans, resembling in this respect the 
Chinese communities in some parts of Southeast Asia. 

Of all these territories only Southern Rhodesia is in effect 
self-governing. It is a quasi-dominion, with a responsible local 
government of its own. Its “native policy” is supposed to be un- 
der London's supervision, but in practice is set by the Rhodesian 
government. Almost all these areas, however, have local execu- 
tive and legislative councils which conduct much of the colonies’ 
business. The extent of African representation on these bodies 
as of January |, 1952 is shown in the following table: 


TERRITORY EXECUTIVE COUNCIL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 
Europeans Europeans 
Africans and others Africans and others 

KENYA 

(5,000,000 Afs. None 12 and Governor 4 33 (including 

100,000 Indians 5 Indians and 

30,000 Europeans) 3 Arabs) 
“TANGANYIKA 

(7,500,000 Afs. One 12 and Governor 4 25 (including 

11,000 Europeans) (appointed 3 Indians) 

in 1951) 

UGANDA 

(5,000,000 Afs. None 9 and Governor 8 24 (including 

3,500 Europeans) 4 Indians) 
NORTHERN RHODESIA 

(2,000,000 Afs. None 11 and Governor 2 21 and 

40,000 Europeans) Speaker 
NYASALAND 

(2,600,000 Afs. None 6 and Governor z 16 (including 

5,000 Europeans) 1 Indian) 
SOUTHERN RHODESIA 

(2,000,000 Afs. None Legislature of 30 members, no Africans. 

140,000 Europeans) Cabinet of 7 members, no Africans. Fran- 


chise is provided for all British subjects 
over 21, irrespective of color, who meet 
certain qualifications. The voters’ roll of 
1949 numbered 47,388. It included only 
320 Africans.* 


BASUTOLAND These territories, with a total population 
BrCHUANALAND of about 1,000,000, do not have local 
SWAZILAND governments comparable to those in the 


colonies. The British administrators do 
consult, however, African advisory councils 
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of chiefs or elders, assisted in the latter 
two territories by European advisory coun- 
cils of 8 and 10 members respectively. 


* The South Rhodesian government recently considered a proposal to drop 
African voters entirely from the common voters’ roll. This plan was aban- 
doned and the voters’ qualifications were raised instead. The effect of this 
development was stated by the minister for native affairs: “Africans will 
require 1,500 voters before they can obtain their own constituency. That will 
not occur during my lifetime, nor that of my children.” 

Most of the Africans who hold these few scattered places in 
colonial councils have been appointed rather than elected, and 
even these posts have been yielded only most grudgingly by the 
dominant local white minorities. The above table also reflects 
the fact that the Africans in these areas are politically much less 
advanced than in West Africa. This is due to many factors, not 
the least of which is the systematic effort by the whites to dis. 
courage African development along these lines. Aside from the 
older tribal councils, more modern organizations are still few 
and weak. 

In Uganda there is the Bataka, half political party and halt 
social organization, which developed out of a struggle over land 
reform which goes back 50 years. In Kenya there is the older 
Kikuyu Central Association, representing the principal Kenyan 
tribe, and the newer political group, the Kenya Africa Union, 
formed in 1944, which is still weak and limited in scope. In 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland the Africans have compara- 
tively strong organizations, but nothing resembling the political 
movements in the western colonies. 

The fact is, however, that though politically weak and rela- 
tively mute, the great African majorities dominate the politics of 
east and central British Africa, if only as a great overhanging 
shadow. The problem of European-African relationships lies in 
the forefront of all affairs. 

In the European communities there are some who believe, in 
their own way, in building an eventual “partnership” between 
white and African. They argue that the fundamental interests of 
the European community will ultimately be better served by the 
more rapid advancement of the Africans. This is essentially the 
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view that has also been held by the Colonial Office in London, 
although it has not always been pressed with decisive vigor. 

The Colonial Office has the formal responsibility for ‘“‘protec- 
tion” of the interests of Africans in the colonies. Where circum- 
stances have allowed, as in West Africa, the Colonial Office and 
some of its representatives have pushed reforms, often with con- 
siderable zeal. In the east, however, where it has had the white 
populations to contend with, its positive achievements have been 
a good deal less impressive. In Northern Rhodesia, African work- 
ers were encouraged and assisted to form their own trade unions. 
In the High Commission territories African rights are respected 
within certain limits. But in the main in the more important 
areas the Colonial Office influence has been exerted to keep the 
partisans of white supremacy within moderate bounds. 

British Africa thus presents some sharp contrasts. Many po- 
litically advanced Africans oppose British colonial policy in all 
its aspects because they are opposed to alien rule as such. Yet 
in many parts of east and central Africa there are great masses of 
Africans who as yet see no way of regaining power to rule them- 
selves and who prefer, and insist upon, the “protection” that 
London gives them against the pressures of the white settlers. 

The relatively progressive outlook of the Colonial Office is 
shared by some white settlers, but it has actually made little head- 
way against the dominant white view, which is that white Euro- 
peans must preserve their supremacy. “Native policy” in South- 
ern Rhodesia is only a degree less extreme than that of the neigh- 
boring Union of South Africa. In Northern Rhodesia a legal 
color-bar restricts working opportunities for Africans in the 
mines. The reforms in West Africa, regarded often as far too 
meager by the more advanced Africans, are viewed by the domi- 
nant whites in east and central Africa as far too radical, hasty, 
unwise and dangerous. Fear of similar developments in their 
own territories has spurred these white groups to seek greater 
power for themselves, that is, local self-government for the white 
alone, as a safeguard against what they regard as the “unrealistic” 
if not downright subversive outlook of the Colonial Office, on 
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the one hand, and the pressure of the Africans, on the other. 

Despite some relative progress in African colonial reform, 
particularly West Africa, the British Labor government between 
1945 and 1951 largely temporized in matters involving the domi- 
nant white communities in east and central Africa and on the 
whole failed to find effective compromises between the demands 
of the whites and the interests of the blacks. 

In London, too, there were often divided counsels between the 
Colonial Office, with its relatively more progressive views, and 
the Commonwealth Relations Office, which was far more anxious 
to keep the Union of South Africa and Southern Rhodesia happy 
in the Commonwealth than to advance African interests. 

Just what new emphases will result from the return of the 
British Conservatives to power in the October 1951 election re- 
- mains to be seen. It has been argued that the Conservatives will 
be no less bound than Labor by the fundamental considerations 
of British interests and will therefore be unable to turn the clock 
back in Africa. But, as has been remarked in another connection, 
they may very well let the clock of reform run down. A con- 
servative Colonial Office may be expected to be more amenable 
to the desires of European settlers in Africa and somewhat less 
energetic in pursuing the interests of black Africans. This may 
become apparent in the next stages of the long-drawn-out effort 
to create a new Central African Federation. 


Central African Federation 

The idea of uniting Northern and Southern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland into a Central African Federation has been much dis- 
cussed for many years. It has recently been under active con- 
sideration. The Europeans in these territories are ardently in 
favor of it, partly because they see in it the means of combating 
the danger of political and economic domination by the neigh- 
boring Union of South Africa, and partly because through the 
creation of this new self-governing unit they would obtain full 
control of “native policy” in their own areas. 

Through their various tribal councils and organizations the 
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Africans have opposed the proposed federation, precisely because 
of their fear that it would mean extension of South Africa’s 
racial policies, endanger their landholdings and deprive them of 
their last feeble bulwark of “protection” from London. Despite 
their relative weakness, the Africans have so far been successful 
in balking the project. 

Their cause was aided by the Labor government’s support of 
their point of view. Prior to a conference held in September 1951, 
the then colonial secretary, J. L. Griffiths, made an extensive per- 
sonal survey of African attitudes on the issue. At the conference 
he reflected these attitudes to such an extent that Sir Godfrey 
Huggins, the Southern Rhodesian premier, later scornfully said 
that it had “degenerated into a native benefit society meeting.” 

An indication that the Africans might no longer have London’s 
support in the matter was given by the new Conservative colonial 
secretary, Oliver Lyttleton, who said in London on November 
21, 1951 that “ a strong lead was needed to overcome the Africans’ 
fear of white encroachment on their present status.” He sug- 
gested that London, at a further conference scheduled for July 
1952, would try to press the federation project to a conclusion. 


Union of South Africa: Afrikaner Racialism 


Both African and non-African attitudes in east and central . 


British Africa are being shaped to a decisive degree by what is 
happening in the Union of South Africa. In the Union there 
are 2.5 million whites, divided roughly into 60 per cent of Dutch 
or Boer origin (“Afrikaners”) and 40 per cent of English origin, 
8 million indigenous Africans, about | million “colored” or peo- 
ple of mixed race, and more than 300,000 Indians. 

In the days of the leadership of Jan Christian Smuts, head of 
the United party, South African racialism had already developed 
the pattern of extreme restrictions—the heavily limited repre- 
sentation, the burdensome “pass laws” controlling the simplest 
daily movements of the Africans, the exclusion of Africans from 
all labor but the most unskilled. Under the present leadership 
of the Afrikaner Nationalist party, headed by Prime Minister 
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Daniel Malan, these policies have been carried to a logical ex- 
treme: apartheid, or complete separation of the races. 

The Afrikaner theory is that white supremacy can be main- 
tained in Africa only by erecting a high wall between the races. 
On their side of the wall the Africans will be given certain facili- 
ties for self-improvement but will not be allowed to impinge 
upon, or in any way share power with, the white minority. The 
Indian minority, under the Group Areas Act, is to be dealt with 
similarly. In practice this policy is rapidly creating in South 
Africa the world’s most nakedly racist regime. This regime is 
increasingly resorting to totalitarian methods to deal with all 
critics and opponents who may now, by law, be branded as “Com- 
munists” by simple administrative fiat and imprisoned. 

Afrikaner nationalism and racism are rooted primarily in the 
rural Boer element of the white population. The white opposi- 
tion to it is based partly on the English element and derives its 
main support from the manufacturing interests, which want a 
larger and better-skilled labor force and a wider internal market. 
The opposition is weakened by the fact that its racial views are 
basically similar but merely less extreme than those of the present 
government. The Africans themselves have a number of organi- 
zations but are not allowed much leeway for growth. 

The reaction of the Indian minority to the measures taken 
against it has frequently assumed the form of passive resistance. 
(it was in South Africa nearly half a century ago that Gandhi's 
career began in precisely this way.) African organizations took 
a leaf out of India’s book and called for the beginning of a 
nonviolent civil disobedience campaign in April 1952. 

Up to the present time African reaction to the increasingly 
harsh conditions of life imposed upon them has been visible 
mainly in the great increase of violent crime. However, the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of South Africa on March 20, which 
declared invalid the act placing Colored voters on a separate 
electoral roll, precipitated a political crisis far-reaching in its 
implications. In defying the Court’s decision, Premier Malan 
raised a fundamental constitutional issue, on which the United 
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party and African organizations intend to challenge his rule. 

Afrikaner spokesmen insist that their policies will ultimately 
result in the peaceful coexistence of the races, with the whites 
dominant because of their inherent superiority. Virtually all 
other sources, including the muffled South African white liberals, 
appear to agree that Afrikaner racialism in the Union of South 
Africa, if unchecked, will lead eventually to an explosion of un- 
predictable proportions. They differ only in their guesses as to 
when this will occur. The guesses sampled for this survey ran 


from five years upward. 


Effects Outside the Union 

Afrikaner racialism is not only creating the most acute racial 
tensions within the Union. There is evidence that it is heighten- 
ing and magnifying the tensions that are growing throughout 
Africa. The Afrikaner leaders are openly hostile to developments 
like the West African reforms. Prime Minister Malan has warned 
that such reforms, if extended, would mean “the expulsion of the 
white man from just about all that lies between us and the 
Sahara.” Already angered by the inclusion in the Common- 
wealth of such nonwhite nations as India, Pakistan and Ceylon, 
Malan has said that Britain is “killing the Commonwealth,” and 
has threatened to withdraw from it. 

The fear of Afrikaner extremism is not confined to Africans. 
It is felt, for different reasons, by the white Europeans of pre- 
dominantly English origin in neighboring British territories. es- 
pecially in Southern Rhodesia. Afrikaners have been emigrating 
to Rhodesia in large numbers. The Englishmen who rule in 
Rhodesia want power to deal with their own Africans, but they 
also want power to close their borders against the Afrikaners to 
prevent them from becoming a numerical majority in the coun- 
try. This is, as noted above, one of the main spurs to the crea- 
tion of a new Central African Federation. 

But the ultimate irony is that the frantic white supremacy 
nationalism of the Afrikaners may be doing more than any other 
single factor to arouse race and national consciousness among 
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Africans in many other parts of the continent. Some observers 
dispute the extent and seriousness of this factor, but there is con- 
siderable evidence that northward right up to Kenya and across 
to Nigeria and the Gold Coast in the west, Afrikaner racism is 
stirring the smothered and angry resentment of Africans. The 
new African nationalist leaders, Azikiwe in Nigeria and Nkrumah 
in the Gold Coast, have publicly warned that when they win 
their independence they will “settle accounts” with Malanism. 

Such are the extremes embraced within the limits of British 
and Commonwealth Africa. Britain, whether under a Labor or 
Conservative regime, is caught between nascent black African 
nationalism and militant white nationalism and can, in the end, 
satisfy neither. The further course of African affairs will be set 
by the steadily rising dissent of Africans from colonial rule 
throughout the continent and by the approach of the far more 
explosive collision between the gathering forces of African self- 
assertion and the white supremacy nationalists. These are the 
main features of present-day African politics, which are taking 
shape in the midst of a greater power struggle that keeps the 
whole world in an explosive state and links Africa’s future inti- 
mately with the fate of the rest of the globe. 


U.S. Policy 
in Africa 


WITH VERY FEW EXCEPTIONS, Americans are even less aware of 
Africa today than they were of Asia only a few years ago. As a 
people, we are having to “discover” almost from scratch the world 
in which gigantic responsibilities have been so recently thrust 
upon us. In the public mind Africa exists mainly as the place 
where American missionaries once went, where Stanley met Liv- 
ingstone, a continent infested with lions and wild savages and 
characters out of Sir Rider Haggard and Edgar Rice Burroughs. 

To this it must be added at once that serious thinking about 
Africa is not much less rare in the academic world and in the 
government. Only one university in the whole country—North- 
western—has a serious African program, and this falls far short 
of being comprehensive. In Washington, Africa is buried deep in 
the bureaucratic labyrinth. African affairs concern some special- 
ists in agriculture, commerce, public health and defense. In the 
State Department, Africa, large though it looms in world affairs, 
occupies a small corner of the vast area under the jurisdiction of 
an Assistant Secretary of State whose responsibility embraces the 
whole of the Near East and South Asia as well. 

At the top levels of the Department the Policy Planning Com- 
mittee, so far as is known, has never taken up the problems of 
African policy in a comprehensive manner. So far as operating 
officers responsible for African affairs are concerned, Dr. Emory 
Ross, leading American missionary specialist on Africa, once 
pointed out to Secretary of State Dean Acheson that one had to 
search through eight levels of the State Department—far below 
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any policy-making level—to find a single officer with any real resi- 
dential experience and knowledge of Africa and its peoples. This 
remains substantially true today. 


Policy Dilemma 

Thus ill-equipped, we face the dilemmas of United States 
policy in Africa. On the one hand there is the awareness in 
Washington, often only half-acknowledged, that the days of 
Western empire are numbered in Africa just as they were in 
Asia; that the future of Africa lies with the Africans; and finally, 
that our future relations with Africa will be shaped in no small 
measure by the way in which we deal with Africans now. 

On the other hand, there are all the seemingly more pressing 
demands of the power struggle against Russia. Our principal 
allies in this struggle are the Western European nations, and 
three of the most important of these—Britain, France and Bel- 
gium—are the colonial rulers of most of Africa. The economy ol 
Western Europe is heavily dependent on African resources. West- 
ern industrial and military strength, including our own, requires 
many critical materials mined and grown in Africa. Military 
strategists planning for the contingencies of another war base 
many of their calculations on positions to be held in Africa and 
even on the use of African manpower. 

At a certain Jevel we are influenced by the traditional Ameri- 
can anticolonialism. We believe ourselves opposed to colonial 
empires. We favor every people’s freedom from foreign rule. 
This is a characteristic American attitude, rooted in our history, 
in conventional American views of Europe, and in the popular 
stereotype about our feelings toward underdogs. This attitude 
seldom decides policy, but it shapes and colors our reaction 
to colonial situations. It is the yardstick by which we have to 
try to justify our actual behavior. 

In our present behavior toward Africa, our anticolonialist bias 
is almost completely submerged. Intent upon marshaling strength 
for a test in which our survival may be at stake, we are led to 
measure strength by immediately visible categories: military, 
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industrial and political power in being, air bases to be built, ores 
to be mined and shipped, armies to be equipped, geographic and 
strategic lines to be held. In this scale of values, Europe stands 
high. The United States is straining every nerve to strengthen it. 
If Europe must get part of its strength from colonial Africa, then, 
it is held, anti-Europeanism in Africa must be neutralized, 
African problems must be postponed, the Africans have to wait. 

In any case, the argument runs, a responsible government can 
only deal with other governments, at least where its friends and 
allies are concerned. It cannot base policy and action on seem- | 
ingly obscure political movements or on dimly seen and even 
more dimly understood social forces at work deep in the body 
politic, and still less on the more nebulous complex of what: 
people are, what they think and feel about themselves and their | 
rulers. These factors become matters for policy decision only 
when they erupt into some palpable crisis. Until they do, our 
thinking about them remains abstract; our formal declarations 
(like “sympathy for the aspirations of dependent peoples’) re- 
main pious. In a situation where we find it possible to be con- 
cerned only with tangibles, the intangibles are ignored. The 
result is that our concrete acts contradict our abstract goals, and 
as time goes on, we see less and less how we can reconcile them. 


Anticolonialism in Retreat 

The United States emerged from the Second World War with 
a half formed intention to apply its anticolonialism to the mak. 
ing of policy. New approaches to colonial problems had been 
tentatively explored. An Africa section had been set up in the 
State Department tor the first time in 1943. That year a State 
Department spokesman publicly announced American interest 
in “political advancement for the natives of Africa.” At the 
San Francisco conference of 1945 where the United Nations was 
founded, the United States in the end helped commit the colo- 
nial powers to new responsibilities for furthering the progress 
of colonial peoples as rapidly as possible toward self-government 


or independence. 
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But as concrete colonial issues arose, American anticolonialism 
began to yield to other pressures that seemed more urgent. A 
graph of American policy on colonial issues since 1945 would 
show a high but wavering line at the outset and then a curve 
descending sharply in almost direct 1atio to the rising curve of 
tension with Russia. 

The more value the United States came to place on its Euro- 
pean alliances, the more it watered down its anticolonialism. 
This trend grew especially noticeable when it became apparent 


that the economic recovery of Western Europe depended not only — 


on raising European production but also on maintaining and 
even intensifying the development of colonial resources. It even- 
tually hardened into more deliberate policy as the struggle 
against Russia entered the phase of military mobilization fol- 
lowing the outbreak of the Korean war. The planning of great 
strategic rings around the world, including Africa, gave military- 
economic considerations top priority in the formulation of our 
world policy. 

During this whole period the tendency in Washington has 
been to temporize, conciliate and seek compromises, sometimes to 
deplore but rarely to condemn or act against colonial excesses 
or attitudes. We have tried to place ourselves on both sides of 
every dispute and have usually ended up in a position that essen- 
tially supported the colonial powers even while we insisted on 
our sympathy for the anticolonialist outlook. In this process 
our Western allies have often come resentfully to regard us as 
stupidly sentimental champions of their colonial subjects while 
the colonial peoples have come to regard us more and more as 
partners of their Western European rulers, distinguished only 
by our greater hypocrisy. 

On the Indonesian issue we temporized with the Dutch long 
enough to alienate the Indonesians and then switched to help 
impose a settlement which earned us little Indonesian gratitude 
and considerable Dutch resentment. In Indo-China we tried to 
persuade the French to be more reasonable, but in the end we 
identified ourselves with French intransigence, which had the 
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effect of surrendering the Indo-Chinese nationalist movement to 
Communist control. More recently we have tried to get the 
French to be more intelligently flexible in Morocco and Tunisia, 
while at the same time we have urged the Arab nationalists not 
to press too hard for independence. But the compulsions of our 
alliance with France are decisive. At the Sixth Assembly of the 
UN when the Arab states tried to place the Moroccan issue on 
| ~ the agenda—at one point leading to an angry French walkout— 
we helped to marshal the votes that defeated the Arab attempt. 

On the issue of South-West Africa we have sought every pos- | 
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sible compromise with the rigidly inflexible South Africans. 
Although we have supported the various UN decisions on the 
dispute, after they had been made sufficiently mild, and wel- 
comed a favorable decision of the International Court in the 
matter, again at the Sixth Assembly of the UN when the Trustee- 
ship Committee voted, in spite of a South African walkout, to 
hear representatives of the Herreros of South-West Africa, we 
abstained. In the end we voted for a resolution which simply 
“regretted” the Union’s stand and asked the Malan government 
to “reconsider.” On a whole series of other issues that have 
arisen in the UN we have pursued a similarly wavering course. 

But increasingly the African policy of the United States has 
been shaped along more precise lines by other decisions and 
choices. Our expanding military and economic programs in 
Africa are being implemented through and largely by Europeans. 
Our espousal of the anticolonial cause has become more and 
more abstract; our identification with the European rulers more 
and more concrete. We appear to have decided that at least for 
the present our policy must rest on the Europeans who now rule 
most of Africa rather than on the Africans who, we recognize, 
must sooner or later reinherit their continent but will, it is hoped, 
be patient while the West resolves its conflict with Russia. 


The Cold War in Africa 


North Africa is the southern bastion of the Mediterranean, a 
defensible sanctuary and base of operations for Western air 
strength. Along the same coastal area that figured so promi- 
nently as a battleground during World War II, we are now 
building a string of new air bases, mostly in French-controlled 
territory. The French, for their part, are pouring billions of 
francs in new investments into the region they regard as their 
“second coastline.” They are resisting as strongly as they can the 
demands of Moroccan and Tunisian nationalist leaders for sur- . 
render of French sovereignty over these territories. The United 
States, anxious to protect its military stake, would like, if possi- 
ble, to blunt the edges of this conflict. But in the final analysis, 
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as long as Washington wants to preserve the still-fragile structure 
of its European alliance, it feels it has to stand with France. 

Egypt lies at the great strategic hub of the Suez Canal. Its 
challenge to Britain at this key point threatens the West’s mili- 
tary position in the whole Middle East as well as its sea-borne 
communications with Asia. Here the United States is forced to 
find support on the one hand in Britain, now too weak to main- 
tain its power by itself, and on the other hand in Egyptian “‘na- 
tionalism,” which like most nationalist movements in the Muslim 
world is a deeply rooted popular emotion used by unscrupulous 
leaders as a cloak for corrupt reaction. 

The weakness, both military and political, of the Muslim 
world gives added strategic importance to the great belt of tropi- 
cal Africa, which bulges into the Atlantic in the west and into 
the Indian Ocean in the east. This region shows on the strategic 
maps as the West’s second line of defense and communications, 
the zone of retreat from the uncertainties of the Arab world in 


case of war. 
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Within this belt lies the Sudan, ruled by an Anglo-Egyptian 
“condominium,” in force since 1899, which Egypt would now 
like to terminate by bringing the area under the rule of the 
Egyptian crown. Pressed by Cairo, the British now favor Suda- 
nese independence. This prospect has brought worried dissent 
from another ally, Belgium, which does not welcome the yielding 
of Western sovereignty in a country so close to its own rich 
African colony of the Congo. 

Across this part of Africa, from French Dakar on the Atlantic 
to Somaliland on the Red Sea, from British West to British East 
Africa, the prime consideration becomes stability, while a new 
network of communications is pushed across and programs are 
undertaken to step up the output of top-drawer strategic mate- 
rials, including the Belgian Congo’s uranium, a major prize of 
any strategic plan. 

The key materials that Africa is feeding into the Western in- 
dustrial and military machine are shown on the chart on the 
preceding page. The committed European investment for 1952 
in Africa is about $700 million, and the bulk of it is aimed at 


speeding up these crucial exports. In this effort American funds 


are playing a catalytic role. 

Former Assistant Secretary of State George C. McGhee has 
estimated that private American investment in Africa has reached 
about $250 million. American trade, consisting chiefly of im- 
ports for current and stockpiling needs and exports of heavy 
goods, has reached, as already noted, a volume of about $1 billion. 
The military construction program of the North African air bases 
is running to an estimated cost of well over half a billion dollars. 

In addition American aid funds have been funneled into Africa 
through the European Overseas Development Fund, the ECA 
Technical Assistance Fund, and a special Strategic Materials 
Fund. As of September 30, 1951, this aid totaled $105,600,000. 
In addition the earmarking of European aid funds and counter- 
part funds for Africa has reached, in the case of France alone, a 
total of about $400 million. In sum, apart from investments and 
purchases, American military and economic funds totaling more 
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than $1 billion have gone into Africa in direct support of mili- 
tary planning and European economic development. The Point 
Four program, which applies only to independent countries, at 
present plays a small role in Africa. Current and projected pro- 
grams for Ethiopia, Liberia and Libya total $4 million. 

Like the longer-range European programs, part of the Ameri- 
can aid program has stressed health, agriculture, education and 
other aspects of development for Africans. But these aims are 
currently being subordinated to the more pressing need to step 
up production and transport of primary materials, an objective 
to which African welfare is quite incidental and often irrelevant. 
As late as May 1951, former Assistant Secretary of State McGhee 
insisted that in African economic programs “the interests of the 
African peoples are given first consideration.” With greater 
accuracy, a responsible ECA official told a group of businessmen 
in Washington in October 1951: “Before the Korean war the 
United States was primarily interested in the basic development 
of Africa, but since then the emphasis has shifted to a shorter- 
range goal—production of more goods necessary in the struggle 
against communism.” 

The long-range goals, it is added, “are not forgotten.” They 
have merely been relegated to the bottom of the priority list, 
postponed to a remoter future when, it is hoped, it will not be 
too late to take them up again. 


Understanding with Malan 

Expediency is most notable in current American understand- 
ings with the Union of South Africa. The Union is the only 
heavily industrialized country on the African continent. Ameri- 
can private investments there have reached an estimated total 
of $100 million, and the actual figure is probably much higher. 
A year ago the United States entered into an agreement with the 
Union regarding the uranium to be produced at the gold mines. 
In announcement disclosed 
that the Union, having been found “eligible” under the Mutual 


Defense Assistance Act of 1949, had signed _an agreement with 
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the United States tor reimbursable military aid—that is, the 
purchase of major military equipment in United States to 
build South Africa’s armed forces. i 

By current policy standards, this move finds its justification in 
the Union’s mines and factories, its heavy trade with the United 
States and Europe, its ports, and its location on the major alter- 
nate line of communications between Europe and Asia, which 
proved so important in World War II. 

In that war the Afrikaners who now rule the Union were 
basically in sympathy with the Axis and almost kept the Union 
“neutral” for that reason. But they have now officially an- 
nounced that they are “steadfastly on the side of the United 
States” and have arrived at “‘secret agreements” on a strategy for 
Africa which has “commended itself to the United States.” Prime 
Minister Malan has publicly declared that the Union’s strategic 
frontier lies “a litthe beyond” Egypt and that the Union’s mili- 
tary build-up will be designed to meet future eventualities. 

The difficulty here is that the racial extremists who rule the 
Union identify the “fight against communism” with the main- 
tenance of white supremacy in Africa. Malan has said that the 
“gravest danger” of communism is to be found in the Union 
itself because of its great African majority and that the “white 
population must stand together” in the face of this constant 
threat. It is in this context that one must read the statement 
of one of Malan’s ministegs who said in-T951 that in the event 
of war the Union’s “first and preserve 
Western civilization in southern Africa.” A South African writer, 
in Foreign Affairs for October T95T, tas-quoted the official Afri- 
kaner view in even blunter terms: “It has recently been stated 
that in the event of a third world war, the first duty of South 
Africa’s white army will be the defense of the country against 
its internal ‘enemies,’ i.e., the nonwhites.” 

This attitude on the part of South Africa’s leaders raises critical 
questions, even from the crudest cold-war military-strategist point 
of view, about the series of agreements with the Malan govern- 
ment which must ultimately identify the United States with 
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Malanism in African minds. As matters stand now, this much 
is clear: Any aggressive action by the Union of South Africa in 
the event of war will almost certainly arouse the most concerted 
African resistance and automatically create in Africa a major 
ally for the Communist foe. 


Problems of “Realism” 

In sum, the dilemmas of American policy in Africa have been 
multiplied by a paradox. In the interests of the struggle against 
Russia we have been yielding up to Russia one of its greatest 
weapons against us. The hardening affinity between the United 
States and Europe on colonial matters has produced an almost 
involuntary affinity on related issues between Russia and the 
Arab and Asian states, whose principal political and emotional 
bias is anticolonialism. We are in effect surrendering the mantle 
of “anticolonialist’” leadership to Russia, builder of the largest 
and most ruthless new empire of modern times. 

When American spokesmen defensively try to point out to 
Africans that the real threat to their freedom is not Western 
European imperialism but the imperialism of the Russians, they 
shrug us off, saying: “It is European imperialism we are dealing 
with, not Russian.” 

We have developed the habit of determining our policy toward 
a people or nation by its attitude toward Russia. Other peoples 
can govern their behavior by criteria just as oversimplified and 
just as crude. In Africa we have been identifying ourselves with 
European colonial power and associating ourselves, in effect, 
with Malanist racism. This, plus the African’s inevitable dis- 
covery that American democracy, too, houses the inequality of 
white and black men, must influence the African’s developing 
picture of where his own interests lie. For him the key question 
is bound to become: Where will Americans stand if the issue 
in Africa is forced to a conflict between African self-assertion and 


the maintenance of j remacy? 


Up to now we have met this question largely by wishing it 


away. Ameyican officials say that the European powers are going 
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ahead with their retorms; that all is going well; that by entering 
into accords with Malan, we are not underwriting Afrikaner 
racism; that African nationalism is in its infancy anyway; that 
except possibly in North Africa, no crisis is in view for at least 
three to five years; and that much can happen in the meantime. 

Mr. McGhee said in a speech in May 1950: “We believe 
there is not necessarily a conflict between the interests of the 
European powers and the legitimate aspirations of the dependent 
peoples of Africa.” Assertions like this may be designed to ap- 
pease a persistent American ‘uneasiness over tffculties that are 
not actually being faced. But they only tell the politically aroused 
African that the United States has very little conception of his 
wants or his situation. He sees only that his European rulers are 
feverishly working to expand their stake and tighten their hold 
in Africa and are doing so with powerful American aid. 


Despite all our efforts to_persuade the African of the Russian 


danger, he still cannot see where his stake lies in the West’s fight 


against Russia, any more than the colonial peoples of Southeast 
Asia could see what they had to do with defending their colonial 


rulers against Japanese invasion a decade ago. Even the most 


single-minded war-planner must see that this African state of 
mind, translated into actual behavior should war come, is capable 


of nullifying all the careful plans b imacy of Euro- 


peans in Africa. The African will join the “free world” only 
if he, too, feels free. 
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Africa's Need 
for Wholeness* 


“by Emory Ross 


IN THE CRACKING OF petroleum, the splitting of the atom and the 
use of their results, the material problems are great, but the 
human problems are greater. This is so in spite of the fact that 
the human elements are all grouped on one side of this situation. 
The atom, petroleum and their uses can neither think nor feel. 
They can react neither intellectually nor emotionally. They 
can neither live for a hope nor die for a faith. Even so, the hu- 
man problems related to them are greater than the material ones. 

The fracturing of African society, as readers of Mr. Isaacs’ 
article will see, presents great material problems. But the basic, 
pervasive, all-controlling elements are human. Indeed they are 
in a sense the human elements squared: African human attitudes 
multiplied by foreign, mostly white, human attitudes. Such 
“squaring” of human attitudes can result in almost infinite 
complexity, in a problem which may seem insoluble. Regarding 
its solution there would probably be general agreement on at 
least one point: that no electronic “brain,” no politico-material 
formula, can get the answer. It must be in every sense a human 
solution of a human problem. 

The African human problem can be described as follows— 


* This article is drawn from Dr.- Ross’s forthcoming book, African Heritage, 
published by Friendship Press, New York. 
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although in too clipped a fashion. A wholeness, a oneness in 
African tribal life, possessed at one time by almost all peoples 
but now largely lost in the West, is being fractured by a force 
and at a speed from without which has no historic parallel in 
such a large and primary human society. About 150 million 
Africans south of the Sahara are involved in this vast process. 
Their animistic communal society is being cracked. Nothing 
can save it whole. Indeed it does not deserve being saved whole. 
For it has primitive elements which need change, rejection, refor- 
mation, growth. These include ignorance, superstition, submer- 
gence of the individual, rigid conformity, unrewarding use of 
natural resources, poor food, bad health, spiritual dwarfing. 

But it has a solidarity, a loyalty, a spiritual-material wholeness 
within the tribe (but not in intertrival, “international,” rela- 
tions) which with adaptations are valuable in any society. These 
are among the qualities which the West has lost to a great extent 
and which it is struggling to regain. Africa desires to retain all 
usable elements of these strengths. The West is not helping as 
it could, as it should. In all this is the African human problem. 
But more—it is a core part of the world human problem. 


Whose Burden? 


The foreign human problem in relation to Africa is this, also 
summed up in too clipped a fashion. The West moved in upon 
Africa as slave-trading raiders, exploiters. Livingstone came along 
as a missionary, a doctor, a scientific Christian explorer and pro- 
tagonist. The West was partly repentant, incurably curious and 
in some measure Christian in its reactions. It set out to see what 
Africa was, and perhaps to be of some help. For various reasons 
it was attracted by what it saw, and at the same time by what it 
saw in Asia and in other regions of the world. It called what it 
saw “the white man’s burden,” and began loading the more 
menial and less remunerative elements of that burden upon the 
people creating the “burden.” 

The West partitioned Africa according to its own whims and 
the realities of power politics. In World War I it drew perhaps 
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200,000 Africans into a white man’s war and then repartitioned 
among European powers the land and people won from the 
Germans. A period of intensive economic exploitation followed, 
with some inhumanity and a great deal of uncertainty and fear 
on both sides. Mixed in with this was some current material 
good for Africans and promise of even more of it for the future. 
But the Africans had little or no confidence in that future, domi- 
nated by whites as it seemed likely to be. World War II fol- 
lowed, involving at least 500,000 Africans. Survivors of this war, 
scattered throughout much of Africa, are like thousands of ham- 
mers pounding and cracking African society. Scores of other 
powerful elements are pounding and cracking it also. 

There is much good, and hope, in this. There is also much 
that is bad. Thousands of Africans, studying, observing, working 
abroad, see the good and the bad. Their hopes are rising, but 
also their uncertainties and fears. Six factors contribute largely 
to this situation. 

First, they see with widening view the immensity of the task: 
a primal society of 150 millions to try to move some 2,000 years 
in two or three generations. It has never been done in that 
scale and tempo. Can it be done? 

Second, where can they see any clear, whole, satisfying, surely 
acceptable pattern for a goal? Self-government? Yes; but that 
is only asking the question over again. National economic self- 
fulfillment? Certainly. But what is to be “national”? The Gold 
Coast? Nigeria, the biggest human unit, which is no unit at all 
as yet but consists of at least three quite different and still unin- 
tegrated elements? Sierra Leone? Gambia? Or all four of those 
separated “British” West African areas? But if the four are to 
become a nation, what of the closely related African peoples in 
the interspersing “French” areas? And in “Portuguese” Guinea? 
And in Liberia? Is Libya to be a nation? And Nyasaland? And 
Somaliland? With the unhappy examples they now are seeing 
of small, weak, dominated “free” countries in the world, even 
“freedom” raises grave questions. 

Third, where are all the tens of thousands of African profes- 
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sional, technical, intellectual, political, spiritual leaders to come 
trom in unprecedentedly quick time? 

Fourth, how is wise and powerful foreign opinion to be formed 
and become dominant regarding the West’s relations of all kinds 
with Africa? How is the dilemma of the United States—support 
of European “recovery” and simultaneous support of the growing 
aspirations of Europe-dominated colonial peoples—to be resolved? 

Fifth, how is the Communist combined threat and appeal to 
Africans and many others in the world going to affect Africa’s 
future? 

Sixth, where in all this is there any wholeness, any oneness, any 
common cause, any solidarity, any spiritual unity and illumina- 
tion and guidance for Africans among themselves, and for Afri- 
cans and foreigners together, in a livable world? 


Desire for Wholeness 


This sixth factor is the most important of them all, to the 
African, to the West, to the world. It is what Africa has had in 
its primal tribal state. It is what the West has largely lost. It is 
what the globe has never had. It is what Africa has never had 
among its 800 or more tribes. It is what communism promises, 
with God shut out. It is what Christianity promises, and to 
some degree has demonstrated, with a faith in God as the 
creating father and the enabling power resident in man. It is 
what the North Atlantic Treaty Organization is seeking for 
Europe and North America. It is that which probably more 
Africans desire and seek than anything else. 

For they know, as must thoughtful men everywhere, that solu- 
tions of all other problems are made more nearly possible if 
and as this wholeness, this oneness of concept, becomes real. For 
when the whole of man—and every man is, within himself, a 
whole—when the whole of man is working well together, body, 
mind and spirit, then saciety can reach its best. 

The wholeness of African life is shattered. No clear wholeness 
from without seems yet sure to Africans. In such a state there 
grow uncertainty, bewilderment, frustration, fear, hate, battle. 
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Responsibility of Christians 

In the West Christians have greater opportunity and responsi- 
bility in African affairs than any other group. For they have 
been the oldest, largest, most revolutionary and at the same 
time most constructive group from abroad in all parts of Africa 
south of the Sahara. It is they who have done the pioneer educa- 
tion in all Africa and who still carry perhaps 80 per cent of the 
educational load, sometimes with and sometimes without local 
government financial aid. It is they who, first in their home 
countries and then in Africa, have made the sustained drive for 
man’s individual freedom with responsibility, for the soul of man 
and for the well-being of men. 

The Christians of the outside world have some 21 million 
fellow Christians in Africa south of the Sahara. That is a larger 
group of allied Christians than in all the rest of the “non-Chris- 
tian” world put together. 

Western Christians and African Christians working with each 
other have a good chance and a great responsibility to work for 
a “wholeness” concept in our relations with Africa and in Africa's 
new domestic and international life. That means first of all, 
for the West, some hard, intelligent and sacrificial work at home 
for the recapture and reintroduction of oneness in Western life. 

In America many groups work hard for the freedom of man 
and the welfare of society. But our unique development of the 
principle of separation of church and state, and all that lies 
behind and around that, has come to mean too largely in the 
United States the separation of religion from life. 

This inevitably means that life is no longer whole. Wholeness 
includes body, mind and soul. And in the end the soul rules. 

That is the way it has been in traditional African life. That 
is largely the way it has been, and is, with a billion people in the 
Far, Middle and Near East. That is the way it was with our dis- 
tant forefathers. We have nearly lost it. We are in great trouble. 
Fascism, nazism, communism, statism, many other isms all have 
in them the element of search, frantic and often fanatic search 
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for a wholeness, a oneness of illumination and guidance of the 
whole of life. 

We need it badly in the West. Africa has not lost it. But 
Africa cannot bring it in its ancient form into its new life. In 
helping Africa hold, adapt and use it we may be furthering our 
own search for a unifying wholeness fcr ourselves in the West. 

Any such wholeness, of necessity, includes education, science, 
law, medicine, economics, politics, race, social welfare, industry, 
banking, communications, art, literature, recreation, all the ele- 
ments of life, each being free but responsible, each being strong 
but contributing, each whole within the greater whole. Any 
wholeness in our relations with Africa will undoubtedly con- 
tribute to the wholeness of the West and of the world. 
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is an impartial, nonprofit, membership organization. It was 
founded in 1918 “to carry on research and educational 
activities to aid in the understanding and constructive de- 
velopment of American foreign policy.” It does not seek to 
promote any one point of view toward international affairs. 
Any views expressed or implied in its publications are those 
of the author and not of the Association. 
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intelligently on the great international questions of the day. 
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